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with him. Campbell has pointed out how susceptible Hebbel 
was to the subtle flattery of approval, and how in almost childish 
vanity he tried to impress people with the titles and orders 
conferred upon him. But we must bear in mind that he shared 
this weakness with many of his compatriots of those days. 

On page ninety-three, Campbell states that the name of a 
Dr. Kramer "stands out in bold ENGLISH type on the page 
of the poet's diary." Might we not call it Latin or Roman 
type? — Typographic errors, ruinous to the sense, I have not 
found. 

The garb of the book is as pleasing and satisfactory, as the 
arrangement and method of treatment of the material. Camp- 
bell's work is well suited as an introduction to Hebbel for the 
English-reading public, and can safely be put in the hands of 
youthful students without apprehension that it might engender 
a lot of false or one-sided notions. 

Josef Wiehr 
Smith College 



VERGIL AND THE ENGLISH POETS. By Elizabeth 
Nitchie, Ph.D. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1919. x+251 pp. $1.50 net. 

This is a well-written study of "Vergil as he appeared to and 
influenced the makers of English literature throughout its 
history." It is divided into ten chapters: I, Introduction; 
II, The Mediaeval Tradition; III, Chaucer, His Contemporaries 
and Imitators; IV, Vergil and Humanism; V, Spenser and the 
English Renaissance; VI, Milton and the Classical Epic; 
VII, Dryden and Pope; VIII, Thomson and the Didactic Poets; 
IX, Landor and the Romanticists; X, Tennyson and the 
Victorians. 

A wide subject indeed, and one which cannot be covered in 
250 pages without omitting a good deal of the evidence in the 
case. The first part of the subject, the various English poets' 
judgment or criticism of Vergil, is adequately treated, but one 
would like more details on the second and more interesting 
part, "the influence of Vergil on the makers of English litera- 
ture." For example, there is a good deal more Vergil in Milton 
and in James Thomson than Miss Nitchie implies. About 
ten years ago I published a long article on the influence of the 
Georgics on the British poets \Amer. Journ. of Philol. xxxix. 
1-32); and there is still room for anyone who has both the time 
and the courage to make a similar study for the Eclogues or the 
Aeneid. 

It seems to me especially unfortunate that so little space 
could be devoted to a period as important as the nineteenth 
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century. For here it is "necessary to confine the treatment 
largely to certain men who represent the sympathy or reaction of 
an individual spirit toward the genius of the Roman poet. 
Incidental echoes in the work of other men are of little signifi- 
cance, and consequently call for but brief discussion." Why 
are 'incidental echoes' in the nineteenth century less inter- 
esting or less significant than in any other? Does not the very 
fact of the 'Hellenic current' 1 of that century give even a special 
interest to the incidental Vergilian echo? Take, for example, 
Matthew Arnold. It may be true that Vergil has left "little 
impress upon his poetry." Still, he has left some; and what he 
has left is all the more significant because of Arnold's special 
enthusiasm for Sophocles and Homer. The line in Thyrsis, 

For Time, not Corydon, hath conquered thee! 
refers to Eel. vii. 69-70: 

haec memini, et victum frustra contendere Thyrsim. 

ex illo Corydon Corydon est tempore nobis. 
The passage in The Scholar-Gypsy, 

Still fly, plunge deeper in the bowering wood! 
Averse, as Dido did with gesture stern 
From her false friend's approach in Hades turn, 

Wave us away, and keep thy solitude! 
alludes to the meeting of Aeneas with the shade of Dido, Aen. 
vi. 469-73: 

ilia solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat; . . . 

tandem corripuit sese, atque inimica refugit 

in nemus umbriferum. 
The reference to Goethe, in Memorial Verses, 

And he was happy, if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror, and insane distress, 

And headlong fate, be happiness, 
is freely translated from the close of Vergil's Second Georgic, 
490 ff.: 

felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 

atque metus omnes et inexorabile fatum 

subiecit pedibus strepitumque Acherontis avari. 
And even in such a very Homeric poem as Balder Dead 2 the 
simile, 

And as the swallows crowd the bulrush-beds 

Of some clear river, issuing from a lake 

On autumn days, before they cross the sea; . . . 

So around Hermod swarmed the twittering ghosts, 

1 See an interesting article by Frederick E. Pierce, in this Journal, rvi. 
103-35, "The Hellenic Current in English Nineteenth Century Poetry." 

1 See "Homeric Echoes in Matthew Arnold's Balder Dead," in Studies in 
Honor of Basil L. GUdersleeve, Baltimore, 1902, pp. 19-28. 
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seems to have been suggested by Vergil's picture, Aen. vi. 
309-12: 

quam multa in silvis autumni frigore primo 
lapsa cadunt folia, aut ad terram gurgite ab alto 
quam multae glomerantur aves, ubi frigidus annus 
trans pontum fugat et terris immittit apricis. 
To sum up, the author has set very definite limits to her 
work, and, within those limits, has treated the subject very well 
indeed. Perhaps I can best show my appreciation of the book 
by suggesting one or two slight changes for the second edition. 
P. 76. "Labor omnia vicit" is a lonely misprint, for vincit. 
P. 104. Lodowick Brysket's Pastorall Aeglogue is a 
paraphrase of Bernardo Tasso's first eclogue, Alcippo, as his 
Mourning Muse of Thestylis is a paraphrase of Tasso's Selva nella 
morte del Signor Aluigi da Gonzaga. For details, see Amer. 
Journ. of Philol. xxxv. 192-199. 

P. 225. It is a pretty open secret that the 'parallel lives' 
of Vergil and Tennyson in the Quarterly Review, January, 1901, 
were written by Sir Herbert Warren, President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

P. 243. Mention should be made of an excellent translation 
of the Aeneid in blank verse by Charles P. Billson, London, 
1906. 

Wilfred P. Mustard 
The Johns Hopkins University 



IBSEN IN ENGLAND. By Miriam Franc. The Four Seas 
Co. Boston. 1919. 

To outline the history and appraise the depth of Ibsen's 
influence on English letters and the English Stage was the task 
of which the author has acquitted herself not without literary 
charm. Insofar it is not merely what the Germans would call 
a 'Baustein' (materials) for a future comprehensive history 
of the European drama of the Nineteenth century, but itself 
a valuable — and readable — chapter on that grand theme. 
At the same time it is not ungracious to remark that, however 
well done, the result leaves one with a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
After all, at no time in the world's history was there so organic 
and intimate an interchange in products, intellectual as well as 
material, between the diverse nations of the world as in the 
period to which the War put a full stop. Urban life and urban 
problems had become essentially the same, or variations of the 
same, themes, and incontestably the greatest exponent of the 
'ideas uppermost in the consciousness of the age' was Ibsen. 
To sketch the direct influence of his work on the various 
literatures is but half the task — the easier, by far. There are 



